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In my first Annual Report I announced a two- 
fold purpose in this Society: 

In the first place we were to educate, and in 
the second place to offer an opportunity for 
women in all walks of life to supplement their 
otherwise insufficient sources of income. 

The Society undertakes to pay for all work as 
soon as it is finished, or at the end of each week or 
month as the case may be, We re-emburse our- 
selves by our sales. 

Our original guarantee fund of $1,000 was in- 
creased last year to $2,000 because at the begin- 
ning of the second fiscal year it was seen to be im- 
possible to proceed without more capital. We 
were in debt to several members of the committee, 
and some important bills for running expenses had 
not been paid. This total indebtedness of $721.72 
changes the apparent balance, on the cashaccount, 
with which thetreasurer’s report begins,to an actual 
deficit of $455.43. ‘This year on the contrary we 


really have a cash balance and the increase in 
business is most surprising. $17,517.78 has been 
received for sales as against $3,416.18 last year. 
Whereas, in wages, we have paid out $11,967.24 
as against $3,320.29 last year. 

It must be remembered that these wages are 
paid in small sums and much of the money goes 
into very humble homes, This year 


35 Children, were paid $82.53 
4 Spinners, ea BE 32.81 
66 Workers at home, se " 4,425.57 
37 Workers in the rooms, ar ph 5,704.46 
7 Women in administration 
department, a ee 1,731.44 


Twenty-two of the women are absolutely de- 
pendent upon what we pay them. Fifty-seven 
others, though actually earning their living, could 
doubtless find other employment if ours failed. 

In spite of superior numbers, less money has 
been earned in the aggregate by the home workers 
than by those who work in the rooms. This may 
be partly accounted for by the fact that while all 
our finest embroidery is done by a few women at 
home, yet the great majority of those working in 
this way cannot be trusted with the same fine 
work, neither can they spare much time from their 
household duties. Many of them are the wives or 
widows of labouring men, and, while they are not 
dependent upon the money thus earned, yet ac- 
cording to all standards, even of most modest 
living they really need all we can pay them. 


This year has shown a falling off in the faggot 
gathering and for the moment that industry is in 
abeyance, 

We have only four spinners where last year 
there were five. ‘This work is of necessity poorly 
paid, but these women likeit and they cannot leave 
home, if they would, for a sufficient length of time 
to learn more profitable work. Nothing can teach 
one the value of a penny as can the observation of 
what women do toward clothing their children 
with these small sums. 

The department for relief work has acquired 
fresh importance during the winter. Ten women 
come regularly to School Street for Italian hem- 
stitching to take home. Some of them become 
quite expert and their beginnings are often the 
groundwork for what, in other hands, developes in- 
toa very elaborate piece of embroidery. They are 
paid when they return their finished work. 
It is carried through its next stage, very probably 
by a learnerin the embroidery room. If the de- 
sign calls for small eyelets a girl, who has learned 
this and nothing more, puts them in. It then 
passes on to one with a little more knowledge, for 
the next step to be completed. Thus it passes 
through many hands until it is ready for the 
finishing touches of an expert. In this way the 
work of every beginner is utalized as she is led 
step by step, through the different stages of needle- 
work, and is practised in each particular until she 
becomes expert. Only after an apprenticeship of 


some weeks does she begin to receive pay if 
she is entered to “learn the work.” Those 
needing to earn money immediately are given 
hemstitching and after habits of accuracy are 
formed they can sometimes be turned to plain 
sewing. 
The feature of mutual help so strongly marked 
at first, continues to govern our policy, in so far as 
the changed conditions of increased numbers will 
permit. 

It is especially interesting in the children’s 
class to note how one child while occupied with 
her own sewing may still be superintending the 
early efforts of two others at lace-making. This 
children’s class assumes a constantly growing im- 
portance. It has a membership of sixty children 
who meet on Saturday mornings during the school 
year and every morning during the vacations. A 
paid director has this class in charge, but it re- 
ceives also a great deal of volunteer teaching. 
The children learn bobbin and crocheted lace- 
making, also Italian hemstitching, cross stitch and 
Fayal drawn work. For all of these things they 
are paid as soon as they become sufficiently ex- 
pert. One child of thirteen has earned $26 since 
Jan. rst. Twenty-five children do not yet receive 
any pay. The remaining thirty-four have received 
smallsums. One little beginner was quite beside 
herself with joy over the first twenty-five cents 
she carried home. Her mother’s pleased comment 
was ‘‘you would think twenty-five cents had never 
been earned before.” 


Both as to size, organization and interest the 
embroidery department is of the first importance. 
Sixty women are working here, twenty always in 
the rooms, four partly in the rooms and partly at 
home, and thirty-six entirely at home. Five be- 
ginners not yet receiving pay complete this list. 
The majority only stay in the rooms long enough 
to ‘‘learn the work,” preferring as soon as possible 
to take it home todo. Our superintendent wisely 
suggests that from time to time they come back to 
work for,as a rule, except with the most advanced, 
there is a slight tendency to retrograde when the 
stimulus of contact with others is removed. 

While a great deal of the work can be as well 
done at home as in the rooms, yet it becomes more 
necessary each month to have a body of reliable 
and skilled workers permanently at hand, to whom 
special work may be given with perfect security as 
tothe result. It is in this room, under our very able 
forewoman, that the best needle women are devel- 
oped and their various abilities tested. From 
them we shall fill our positions of responsibility 
as the need arises. Their predecessors were 
the women who so generously gave their time 
to teaching for the first year, quite free of 
charge. Now they are all finding paid positions 
of responsibility in the rooms. Without them we 
should have failed at first,and without them now 
we could not expand sufficiently to meet the full 
demand for work. From this room too, we expect 
to draw many plam sewers for whom the embroid- 


‘ery will have proved a good exercise in needle- 
work, 

In our experience, plain sewers are longer in 
the making than embroiderers, However, Newport 
possesses many women understanding well the 
finesse of this craft, and twenty-six of them have 
been gathered into our employ. Ten of them work 
in the rooms and sixteen at home, These women 
have been more than busy all winter making 
blouses both by hand and machine, as well as 
wrappers, dressing sacques, and baby clothes. We 
pride ourselves especially upon their fine hand- 
tucking. This summer the same forewoman from 
New York who was with us last year will take 
charge and she will be assisted by the two New- 
port forewomen who have done such good work 
here during the winter. 

In eighteen months our enrolment has in- 
creased from 43 to 193 persons and our monthly 
pay roll from $355 in December, 1904, to $1,516.93 
in December, 1905. 

During this interval twenty-five women have 
left us from various causes. We feel confident 

_that, whether they have gone to take paid posi- 
tions elsewhere, to be married, or merely on ac- 
count of change of residence, the time with us will 
have fitted them better to meet the emergencies 
of life. 

The following anecdote is illuminating from 
the side light which it throws upon the influence 
of the workrooms: 


A young girl, talking to a stranger at her 
Church Friendly Society, said ‘‘I used to go down 
town and buy all kinds of things but since I have 
been at the Aquidneck Cottage Industries and 
learned to do such beautiful work, I don’t care for 
the others any more so I put my money in the 
bank.”’ 

In many cases when our women leave town 
we are able to send them work, or if this is impos- 
sible, to recommend them to a Decorative Art in 
the city to which they are going. Started primarily 
for Newporters the managers nevertheless realize 
that to make a strong industry it is necessary to 
draw to our standard all the varieties of fine work 
possible. Therefore we do not limit ourselves to 
our own townspeople but have at present thirteen 
employees in different parts of the country. Our 
best laid worker lives in Providence. Our best 
netter—a woman of seventy-four years writes from 
her New England hill town, asking for all the work 
we can give her asit is her only means of providing 
for her necessities. An expert pronounces her work 
to be unsurpassed inits excellence. Ina nearby town 
another woman, lying in bed from an injury to her 
spine, sends us Irish crochet and elaborate tatting. 
Neither do we limit ourselves to women for our 
work, a paralytic man who can do certain simple 
things with his needle has been helped to make 
his designs more saleable. 

A designer gives us her whole time and 
this summer she will have an assistant in addition 
to the stamper who is constantly employed. 


' We have held twelve sales during the year and 
next tothe business done directly by the rooms at 
40 School St. they have been our largest source of 
income. 


The total amount of these sales 


with their resultant orders was $7,406.44 
Next in importance were our 

private classes with their orders 956.19 
Then our Boston agency 704.17 


The flax when spun sells for just 
enough to cover its costs (all that is ex- 
pected of it.) 


LAUNDRY. 


The Laundry’s Jatest patron has just sent us 
a most complimentary message to the effect that 
never, except in Paris, had her clothes been done 
so well. 

To instruct laundresses was the object of 
starting this department—but it has been slow in 
winning the confidence of women accustomed to 
think no knowledge necessary for that kind of 
work. One woman and two girls have been taught 
enough to earn their living by washing or ironing. 
Several other women have been helped to a 
better work and a number of- young girls have 
been given an idea about ironing. 

The laundry was started by a special guaren- 
tor and at first its affairs were kept quite separate. 
We have found it more practical now, however, to 
give it into the charge of the superintendeut for all 
the details of its daily work. 


June 1, 1906, E. B. Warinec. 


Treasurer's Report 


Year ending May 31, 1906. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance June 1, 1905, 
*Capital paid in, $1250 
Sales, 17,517 
Miss Cabot, flax and yarn, 89 
Private lessons and expenses, 368 
Donation of lace, 9 
Sundries, 2 
PAYMENTS. 
Work, $11,967 
Merchandise, 5,305 
Stationery, Postage and 
Printing, 279 
Boxes, 60 
Commissions to Boston Agents, 60 
Express, 131 
Traveling expenses Private 
Teacher, 18 


Repayment loan Miss Hunter, 425 


$266 29 
rele) 
78 
23 
30 
38 
18 19,236 87 


$19,503 16 


g6 
95 


Dividends, $ 15 00 


Rent, 100 00 
‘Insurance, 15 00 
Water (To June 1, 1907) 36 00 
Furniture, 173 95 
Coal and gas, 267 45 
House sundries, 16 92 

Sundries, 227 gO 19,092 I9 

Balance, 410 97 

$19,503 16 


*$721.62 of this used immediately to pay rent 
and indebtedness shown in statement of June 1, 


1905. 


ANNA F. Hunter, Treasurer. 
Newport, R. I., June 20,1906. 


This is to certify that I have been over the 
Treasurer's report, as above, and find the same to 


be correct. 
H. G. WILks. 


Financial Statement, June 1, 1905. 


‘LIABILITIES. 

Capital paid in, $2000 00 

Bills due, 307 79 
Rent, 100 00 2,407 79 
Profit and loss account, 3,217 97 
$5,625 76 

ASSETS. 

Finished Stock 2% selling price, 1,773 34 

Unfinished ‘* (estimate) 766 45 

Materials on hand, 2,033 24 

Due on sales, 641 76 
Cash on hand, 410 97 $5,625 76 


Anna F. Hunter, Treasurer. 
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